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Ralph Waldo Emerson once asked early Americans to gift 
themselves the luxury of direct experience—to feel God them- 
selves rather than read of him, to think politically for 
themselves rather than ideologically, to experience nature 
themselves rather than veiled in utility. Otherwise, he feared, 
we might build our lives on secondary experience, worshiping 
half-things, reasoning with slogans, and remaining completely 
blind to the inexhaustible things in life that make it worth 
living 

Books contain these things if we’d take the time to read 
them, but a tendency has emerged to approach them like pounds 
of useless rock containing only nuggets of gold. So prevalent is 
this tendency that a market has formed around it—the book 
summary service, not for homework-averse students, where it 
found its first foothold, but for adults. These services range 
from the bad faith utilitarianism of book summary apps to the 
much more sympathetic rise of the edutainment niche. At their 
heart, they promise the same thing: the literary gold of all ages 
with as little engagement with the surrounding stone as possi- 
ble—all of Dostoyevsky without all of that Dostoyevsky getting 
in the way, all of Emerson without the vital digressions that 
make up the full climate of his thought. 

Of course, art has already been boiled down to the bones. 
It survives nothing less than it is. And it’s in this context, where 
we prize the quick secondhand account over the sincere first- 
hand text, that Ralph Waldo Emerson has suffered a fate worse 
than being forgotten: he’s now prolifically misunderstood. The 
internet age and this new season of the secondhand account 
have given rise to an Emerson we can no longer recognize — 
the summarized Emerson, the self-help Emerson, the Etsy 
Emerson, but never Emerson himself. 

In history, we can approximate the importance of individ- 
uals based on the intensity and prolificity with which others 
write about them. At this historical resolution, Emerson’s sig- 
nificance, his bookshelf legacy, has never been doubted. But 
what about the online Emerson—the one future Americans are 
most likely to engage with? In this new digital dig site, there are 
few substantive engagements with America’s first original 
thinker. This is especially the case on popular platforms like 
Youtube, where self-help gurus, quote compilers, and summary 
videos of questionable validity appear far before lectures, book 
analyses, or even the many informal book reviews that show a 
sincere engagement with Emerson’s ideas. 

Perhaps this is how the online Emerson has become a 
Rorschach test, abstracted into whatever we want him to be — 
even a Sage of Silicon Valley, as he’s fashionably interpreted, 
ignoring his most prescient warnings about depersonalization 
through careerism and profit chasing. And perhaps this is how 
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Emerson was so easily co-opted by productivity gurus, hustle 
culture, and entrepreneurs. Among these groups, his philoso- 
phy has been reduced to its catchiest quotes, his work has been 
re-interpreted as cheerleading for careerism, and his anti- 
conformist writings are cherrypicked to exempt people from 
thinking seriously about their actions. 

No longer bolstered to his own words, the online Emerson 
is stuck in a game of Telephone. Nature isn’t about the private 
man encountering the divinity of the natural world—it’s a 
reminder to get an indoor plant so you can bear heavier 
burdens at work. Self-Reliance isn’t a celebration of the sa- 
credness of individuality or a call to shield it from ideologies 
and institutions—it’s a blanket justification to “move fast 
and break things,” eschew any sense of shared morality, and 
instrumentalize oneself entirely for success. 

These interpretations go unchallenged online, and they end 
predictably with a call-to-action for an entrepreneurship course, 
a self-help book, a summary service, or even merchandise 
printed with Emerson quotes of dubious origin. 

Of course, this isn’t Emerson. This isn’t the man who was 
a second sun for early Americans trapped in Europe’s shadow; 
the man who poetically prefigured naturalism, evolution, and 
the psychological unconscious; the man who insisted that the 
highest form of nature rests also in the individual—and built 
up from there his own morality which demanded unassailable 
equality among everyone with a beating heart. 

More than that, Emerson was an early critic of the Ameri- 
can specialist. “The state of society,” he said in The American 
Scholar, “is one in which the members have suffered amputa- 
tion from the trunk and strut about so many walking 
monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but 
never a man” (W 1:83). In such a “subdivided” society, the 
tradesman is “riddled by the routine of his craft, and the soul is 
subject to dollars. The priest becomes a form, the attorney a 
statue-book; the mechanic a machine; the sailor a rope of the 
ship” (W 1:83). For all of our debts to the narrowing divisions 
of labor, Emerson believed it also split workers off from 
something essential. 

This is one of the many ways that the individual deterio- 
rates, that man becomes “the dwarf of himself’? (W 1:71). 
So we might read Emerson anew as the troubling qualities of his 
time further deteriorate in ours. After all, Emerson’s age of 
specialization has tapered off into an age of hyperspecializa- 
tion. Today, work has been further atomized into smaller tasks 
demanding finer specialties or, in some cases, more grueling 
repetition. Professional fields have become further siloed. The 
rise of the gig economy has revealed the porous border between 
our personal and professional lives. Whatever depersonaliza- 
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tion Americans face at work can now continue even at home. 

Emerson was also concerned that the colleges of his day 
were suppressing the creative instincts of their students by 
prioritizing profit over inspiration. So long as this was the case, 
he worried, “colleges will recede in their public importance, 
whilst they grow richer every year” (W 1:94). This is a striking 
statement in light of the mounting costs and diminishing returns 
of the current college pipeline, which throws financially 
average students into their adult lives with an average debt of 
$37,000 (Hanson) and an undergraduate degree of dwindling 
distinction. 

Of course, more than anything else, Emerson wanted to 
escape the “courtly muses of Europe” (W 1:114) and establish 
a distinctly American approach to art, literature, philosophy, 
and religion. For this reason, he asked early Americans to 
experience the world directly and think boldly for themselves. 
Surely, he would be concerned to see just how much of our 
current discourse amounts to exchanging slogans and talking 
points that were generated by a few thought leadership hubs 
that flourish in the conflict. Again, we see that the modern 
American mind prizes the quick secondhand account over the 
sincere firsthand text. No longer in the shadow of Europe, 
modern Americans find themselves once again compelled to 
outsource their thinking to others. 

And then there’s the crisis of meaning. To a secularizing 
country, Emerson’s elegant answer to meaninglessness has only 
become more important. He places transcendence within reach 
of those who practice his own sort of pantheism but also of 
those naturalists on the wide spectrum of disbelief. It’s the 
“infinitude of man” (W 1:144) and his encounters with the 
“ministry of nature” (W 1:62) where the richest of life occurs. 
For Emerson, nature doesn’t merely furnish the space between 
important locations — it’s a vital appendage of life and petrifi- 
cation of all the invisible hands that keep it going; it’s the source 
of our moral sentiment, our language, our inexhaustible cre- 
ative impulse, and especially the transcendent qualities that 
made Emerson “glad to the brink of fear” (W 1:9). 

As Emerson would have it, a meaningful life is one that 
recognizes the primacy of our mental life, our capacity to analo- 
gize the world around us, and nature’s state as “the opposite of 
the soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal and one is 
print. Its beauty is the beauty of his own mind” (W 1:87). 
Nature, then, is a discipline, and it’s this discourse between the 
private person and the world that sustains them where life’s 
richest and most transcendent moments occur. 

In this way, transcendence requires only introspection and 
a poetic eye. It’s as possible for the secular person as it is for the 
theist because, at their greatest depths, both of them were 
poured in the same archetypal mold. “In going down into the 
secrets of his own mind he has descended into the secrets of all 
minds ... [others] drink his words because he fulfils for them 
their own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest, secretest 
presentiment, to his wonder he finds this is the most acceptable, 
most public, and universally true” (W 1:103). 

But nowhere in the online Emerson, except nestled in the 
corners where only Emersonians go, do we find these prescient 
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warnings about our current crises. It isn’t that we don’t talk 
about Emerson online; it’s that we don’t engage with him, with 
sincerity, where it matters most. His quotes have found new 
circulation on social media, often on Twitter profiles that use his 
name and picture. One scholar concluded that reading him in 
140-character fragments “can offer to the initiate a pathway, 
rather than the entire, sometimes overwhelming, landscape” 
(West). This conclusion feels sensible, even after Twitter 
doubled its character count. However, interpreting Emerson 
from contextless glimpses warrants caution—especially when 
he’s so often misquoted. Saved from Emerson’s intimidating 
landscape, initiates might wander into a false and textureless 
one that isn’t Emerson at all. 

As Chris Hanlon wrote of dubious Emerson quotes, “Even 
if occasionally these insipidities are ‘real,’ quoted out of context 
from an actual Emerson paragraph, I still consider them fake 
Emerson quotes” because they “muffle the Emerson who urges 
me to consider that the world I inhabit is not the world I think, 
that another is possible; and that my apprehensions of a differ- 
ent self, coming as it does to me in fits and flashes, should leave 
me glad, but glad to the brink of fear” (Hanlon). 

Of course, a more generous interpretation of the tweeted 
Emerson isn’t that he’s being treated like an inefficient advice 
column, but that Emersonians are bringing his most vital 
sentences to new generations to inspire. So far as this is the 
intention and the result, tweeting Emerson may be a sunspot in 
the broader shadow of his online legacy. 

Still, Emerson must be challenging and unsettling. He isn’t 
reducible to even his greatest sentences. His digressions frame, 
prepare, and texture his great aphorisms. While the tweeted 
Emerson might be a gateway to further reading, it remains 
undependable, incomplete, and uninspired. And that’s precisely 
what Emerson has been reduced to online. Unbolstered from 
his full context and hung up over the most popular avenues on 
the internet, Emerson once again loses his vigor and becomes 
a Rorschach test. 

Perhaps in a time of remarkable alienation—from our 
world, ourselves, and others —we should re-wild Ralph Waldo 
Emerson where he has been most reduced and where Ameri- 
cans will most often find him: online. As Emerson once said 
while reading our divine world, “the hour is too precious to be 
wasted in other men's transcripts of their readings” (W 1:91). 
Emerson shares our same heart and our same conditions — and 
the inviting sublimity we all feel in nature betrays in us, just as 
our ancestors, an enduring deficit that has still not been filled. 
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